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circumstance to be attributed in a great measure to the clearness of trie atmo- 
sphere as much as to the general dryness of its surface-soil. 

The soil, for the most part a rich alluvial loam, is capable when properly 
irrigated of producing every variety of European vegetable, but neither garden 
nor agricultural pursuits are much indulged in by the colonial farmers, wool 
being the greatest and most profitable staple, and the boundless extent of 
good pasture land, with numerous saline plants, shows how peculiarly adapted 
the country is for sheep-breeding. The bases of the mountains are sprinkled 
with the prickly mimosa and evergreen shrubs, whilst the higher ridges and 
rugged tops are embellished with various species of succulent plants and 
flowering aloes, but there are no trees. Owing to the rapid decomposition of 
the sandstone formation, some of the undercliffs have assumed the most 
grotesque and singular outlines — -embattled, as it were, with natural ramparts 
of perpendicular rocks, whilst they are garrisoned in many places with troops 
of large baboons. 

The town itself, though barely three years in existence, is fast rising into 
a place of importance, being on the main line of traffic from Buffalo Mouth to 
Aliwal (North) and the Free State : there are 13 or 14 stores, and the busi- 
ness done is very great. The water of the Kowana has been carried out by 
means of an aqueduct from about three miles above the town, and from it 
smaller streams branch oil' to different parts ; but very little in the ornamental 
way has been attempted, except planting a weeping willow here and there in 
the streets and along the watercourse. The camp is on an elevated plateau 
on the north side, and till within the last two months has been occupied by 
the headquarters of our regiment, eight companies strong ; but now it is sadly 
diminished, 300 men being detached at Bramneck, Tylden, and Winfogleneck 
along the frontier line, and the headquarters, too, have moved to Grahams- 
town, leaving only half a company at Queenstown, so that the large camp 
exists now only upon paper, though there are some chances of its being again 
augmented. Sportsmen find plenty of work in the plains around : the herds 
of beautiful springbuck afford the most exciting chase, and for birds there are 
partridge (grey and red-winged), guinea-fowl, the Kaffir pheasant, quail, 
plover, and snipe in abundance ; excepting a few hartebeests and ostriches, 
which are very wild on the Boutebuck Plats, the larger game has all been 
driven far inland by the advancing, steps of the white man. 



6. The Discovery of America by the Northmen.* 

The Dane Gardar, of Swedish origin, was the first Northman who discovered 
Iceland, in 863. Only a few out-places of this country had been visited pre- 
viously, about 70 years before, by Irish hermits. Eleven years subsequently, 
or in 874, the Norwegian Ingolf began the colonization of the country, which 
was completed during a space of 60 years. The colonists, many of whom 
belonged to the most illustrious and most civilised families in the North, 
established in Iceland a flourishing republic. Here, on this distant isle-iock, 
the Old-Danish or Old -Northern language was preserved unchanged for cen- 
turies, and here in the Eddas were treasured those Folk-songs and Folk-myths, 
and in the Sagas those historical tales and legends, which the first settlers had 

* Communicated by Professor Charles C. Rafn, and founded on his work 
' Antiquitates Americana^ sive Scriptores Septentrionales rerum Ante-Colum- 
bianarum in America,' published by the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of 
Copenhagen. 
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brought with them from their Scandinavian mother-lands. Iceland was there- 
fore the cradle of an historical literature of immense value. 

The situation of the island and the relationship of the colony to foreign 
countries in its earlier period, compelled its inhabitants to exercise and deve- 
lope their hereditary maritime skill and thirst for new discoveries across the 
great ocean. As early as the year 877 Gunnbiorn saw for the first time the 
mountainous coast of Greenland. But this land was first visited by Erik 
the Red, in 983, who three years afterwards, in 986, by means of Icelandic 
emigrants, established the first colony on its south-western shore, where after- 
wards, in 1124, the bishop's see of Gardar was founded, which subsisted for 
upwards of 300 years. The head firths, or bays, were named after the chiefs 
of the expedition. Erik the Red settled in Eriks-firth, Einar, Rafn, and Ketil 
in the firths called after them, and Heriulf on Heriulfsnes. On a voyage from 
Iceland to Greenland this same year (986), Biarne, the son of .the latter, was 
driven far out to sea towards the south-west, and for the first time beheld the 
coasts of the American lands, afterwards visited and named by his country- 
men. In order to examine these countries more narrowly, Leif the Fortunate, 
son of Erik the Red, undertook a voyage of discovery thither in the year 
1000. He landed on the shores described by Biarne, detailed the character of 
these lands more exactly, and gave them names according to their appearance : 
Helluland (Newfoundland) was so called from its flat stones, Markland (Nova 
Scotia) from its woods, and Vineland (New England) from its vines. Here 
he remained for some time, and constructed large houses, called after him 
Leifsbudir (Leif 's Booths). A German named Tyrker, who accompanied Leif 
on this voyage, was the man who found the wild vines, which he recognised 
from having seen them in his own land, and Leif gave the country its name 
from this circumstance. Two years afterwards Leif's brother, Thorwald, 
repaired thither, and in 1003 caused an expedition to be undertaken to the 
south, along the shore, but he was killed in the summer of 1004 on a voyage 
northwards, in a skirmish with the natives. 

The most distinguished, however, of all the first American discoverers is 
Thorfinn Karisefne, an Icelander, whose genealogy is carried back in the 
Old-Northern annals to Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Scottish, and Irish ances- 
tors, some of them of royal blood. In 1006 this chief, on a merchant-voyage, 
visited Greenland and there married Gudrid, the widow of Thorstein (son of 
Erik the Red), who had died the year before in an unsuccessful expedition to 
Vineland. Accompanied by his wife, who encouraged him to this voyage, and 
by a crew of 160 men on board three vessels, he repaired in the spring of 
1007 to Vineland, where he remained for three years, and had many com- 
munications with the aborigines. Here his wife Gudrid bore him a son, 
Snorre, who became the founder of an illustrious family in Iceland, which 
gave that island several of its first bishops. His daughter's son was the 
celebrated Bishop Thorlak Runolfson, who published the first Christian code 
of Iceland. In 1121 Bishop Erik sailed to Vineland from Greenland, doubt- 
less for the purpose of strengthening his countrymen in the Christian faith. 

The notices given by the old Icelandic voyage-chroniclers respecting the 
climate, the soil, and the productions of this new country are very character- 
istic. Nay, we have even a statement of this kind as old as the eleventh cen- 
tury from a writer, not a Northman, Adam of Bremen. He states, on the 
authority of Svein Estridson, the King of Denmark, a nephew of Canute the 
Great, that the country got its name from the vine growing wild there. It is 
a remarkable coincidence in this respect that its English re-discoverers, for the 
same reason, name the large island which is close off the coast Martha's 
Vineyard. Spontaneously growing, wheat (maize or Indian corn) was also 
found in this country. 

The total result of the nautical, geographical, and astronomical evidences in 
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the original documents, place the situation of the countries discovered beyond 
all doubt. The number of days' sail between the several newly found lands, 
the striking description of the coasts, especially the white sandbanks of Nova 
Scotia and the long beaches and downs of a peculiar appearance on Cape Cod 
(the Kialarnes and Furdustrandir of the Northmen) are not to be mistaken. 
In addition hereto we have the astronomical remark that the shortest day in 
Vineland was 9 hours long, which fixes the latitude of 41° 24' 10", or just that 
of the promontories which limit the entrances to Mount Hope Bay, where 
Leif's booths were built, and in the district around which the old Northmen 
had their head establishment, which was named by them Hop. 

The Northmen were also acquainted with American land still farther to the 
south, called by them Hvitramannaland (the land of the White Men) or 
Irland it Mikla (Great Ireland). The exact situation of this country is not 
stated ; it was probably North and South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. In 
1266 some priests at Gardar in Greenland set on foot a voyage of discovery 
to the Arctic regions of America. An astronomical observation proves that 
this took place through Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait to the latitude 
of Wellington Channel. The last memorandum supplied by the old Icelandic 
records is a voyage from Greenland to Markland in 1347. 



7. Ascent of the Congo — 1857. By Commander J. Hunt.* 

I determined on obtaining some information of that part of the river hitherto 
unexplored, as we found, from Punta de Luisa upwards, the chart was no 
guide to us whatever. About 2 p.m. on the 1st instant I proceeded up the 
river, keeping the left bank. We found the river, instead of being straight, 
as shown in the chart, is a succession of serpentine turns, each point of the 
turn causing a small rapid, at some of which there was apparently a fall of 
from 1 to 3 feet. We had great difficulty in shooting the boats through these 
rushes ; on one or two occasions were obliged to use hauling lines to assist 
us. On these occasions I was kindly assisted by Commander Moresby, of 
the Sappho, who accompanied us. On the nights we anchored. We always 
found convenient anchorage in little bays formed by rocks, and overhung by 
trees of a hardy evergreen species, differing from those at the mouths of African 
rivers. On the 4th instant, at 8 a.m., we reached the commencement of the 
falls, having had extreme difficulty in getting over the last rapids about 2 or 
3 miles below them. From what we could observe, the Falls of Gallala 
below the great fall, which we believed could be but a very short distance 
from the place we reached, are a succession of small falls. The river here we 
found, by experiment with a rifle, was about 200 yards wide, barriered on 
each side by steep rocks and boulders of rocks, rising almost perpendicularly 
in some places from 600 to 800 feet. The fall we reached was something 
between a fall and a rapid, the descent being from about 8 to 10 feet, the 
water shooting out from the angle of the rocks on each side of the river, 
forming the letter V, the lower part being down the river, the reaction at the 
sides making a terrific surf, which made it impossible to see whether there 
were rocks in the middle or not. Owing to these difficulties in the river, and 
the rocky nature of the land around that part of it, and provisions being short, 
at 11 a.m. we commenced our return, and reached Embourina on the same 
evening, the current running with us from 6 to 9 miles an hour. I returned 

* Extract from a letter addressed to Commander V. G. Hickley, of the 
Childers, by Commander J. Hunt, of the Alecto, dated 15th January, 1857. 



